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PREFACE 

In 1974, .Congress. passed the Women's Educ'ational Equity Act (WKKA) 
because it found that education in the United States w^iis "frequently incquita- 
b|g" for women and girls and limited their "full participation" in American 
society. The Act established a progr^ of grants for projects which promote 
' educational equity for girls and women at all levels of education. 

WEEA also established a National Advisory Council on Women's Educa- " 
. tional Programs (NACWEP) to advise Federal officials and the public about the-' 
educational needs of women and girls. The 17 member, Presidentially appoint- 
ed NAGV/EP spotlighted important issues through hearings and publications 
which focused on rural, minority, and working women, equity in intercollegiate' 
athletics, sexual iiarassment of students, and the entorcemcnt of anti- 
discrimination* laws. , / 

, In 1982, President R5nald Reagan replaced the experienced, bipartisan 
National Advisory Council with new members, most of whom kckqd back- 
ground In women's ivss'ues or^ducational equity., Their obvious hostility to .civil 
rights icgislatron and the Womon's Educational Equity Act itself makes it clear 
that they are unable to accurately appraise the accomplishments of the Act. 
Therefore, the National ^Coalition for Women and Girls in" Education, composed 
of some fifty national organizations working to promote equal educational op- 
portunity for girls and women, invited twelve women and men with experience 
in education and public affairs to* constitute a Citizens Council on Women's 
Education. This bipartisan, diversified group' was launched in Sepfember, 1982. 
The purposes, of the Citizens Council are to: 

• protect the guarantees of educational equity in Federal legislation; 

•? 

• monitor the activities of the official National Advisory Council; 

• mahc recommendations to Congress about legislative and budgetary 
actions needed for educational equity; . 

• inform the public of the status of educational eqi'iity and attempts made 
♦ to halt progress tow/ird this goal. ' ' ' ' 

The Women's Educational Equity Act program, a small but highly visible 
focus of the Federal commitment to equal educational opportunity, has been 
the object of repeated attacks and efforts to eliminate it, With the Act due to 
expire September 30, 1984, the Citizens Gojiiiicil on Women's Education be- 
lieves it is essential to report to Congress Ihid the public oil what has been ^ 
accomplished by this embattled progrHrhv 

In order to doQ^ttron the futuremf tfic legislation, Congress needs to 
know what impact these Federal dollawJ/ave had on the lives of women and 
girls. Official statistical reports do not coir'cy the diversity and the human sig- 
nificance of the projects supported by WEEA. The Citizens Council obtained 
. information 'on over 100 WEEA (Projects from project directors, the WEEA pro- 
gram office, the Publishing Center, WEEA product users, and from articles in _ 
newspapers, magazines, and professional journnls. This report examines sev- 
eral of these projects and cmphasi'zes the actual experiences of their 
beneficiaries. We hope that our report beniseful to all who will be concerned 
with the future of this crucial equity legislation. • 
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\ . \ INTRODUCTION 

A' • 

The quality of American education has become a major national issue. 
With the release of several rgports— most notably^ Nation at Risk, prepared 
by the National Commission on Kxccllenec in Kducation— politicians, the me- 
'dia, and parents. have focused on the needs of our educational system. But 
these reports and discussions have \^irtuajly omittdd the special need.vS of over 
.half the population— women and girls. Educational equity, particularly as it af- 
fects females, has been overlooked as an essential component ot' educational 
excellence. \ . ' • • • 

Yet recent studies.of poverty underscore the needs of women. The Na- 
tional AdvijJory Council on Economic Opportunity in 1980 predicted: 

♦ All other thiiijtis helnft equal, if the proportion ui the poor who are in 
' tomisle headed families wer^ to incrOase at the saipe .-ate as it did from ^ 
1967 to 1977, ihey would comprise f()()"i. ot" the pcnerty population b>xthe 
ycar2t)(H>. ' \ ' * ' ? 

And the U.S. Commission \)n Civil Rights, in ijts report, A Growiufi 

Crisis: Disadvantaged Women ai^d Tlwir Childrm, concluded: 

« ' " , , *' » ^ 

When a Ayonians cdueation has not adequatelv prepared her tor employ* 

''nieiit, she and her children may he destined to li\\' in poverty. 

The rapid surge, of women into the labor force over recent decades rein- 
forces the need of all women for an equitable education. Women are already 
over 40% of the 'labor force; they arc* a majority of college students; they arc 
65% of the college students over thirty-five. 

Research Has documented that some teachers unconsciously hold lower 
expectations of their female vSttidents., and thisiuay lead.to lower self-esteem 
and, ultimately, a lower rate of achievement. f?far'eer counseling and testing, 
too, arc often sex stereotyped. Girls' future educational and* occupational op- * 
tions arc limited by presenting to.them only a small p()rtion of the careeij 
spectrum. This limitation hurt^s not.only the 4ndividuals involved, but the lia- 
tion at large. ° • 

A current television eommercial for a erxjdit card depicts one of these 
new students — a woman returning for. further q^lucation. The commcroiars 
"star" is shown*1iaving some initjal difficulty in the classroom; she cannot 
compete with the more experienced younger students around her. Her husband 
•lends his moral support while she struggles with a term paper. The final scene 
shows the Student .receiving her graded paper The male professor givc^ her a 
look of*approjval. Her peers congratulate her Tl^ woman bas succeeded as a 
student! • ' 



' Unfortunately^ not all returning women students have as positive and 
successful an experiehce as this atypical, Actional character. Ms^y women do 
not have a husband offering bot^ moral and financial support. Many women 
return to school because they are wkibwed, divorced, abandoned. They are 
forced to support themselves dn4 their families and must return to school to 
Icari^ew, competitive skills. ^ 

The WEEA program is a miniscule item in the Federal budget, yet it has 
"Attracted disproportionate attention from both the executive and legislative 
branches. Its peak appropriation was only iJlO.million in FiscaJ Year 1980; 
since then it has received less than ^6 million a yeaiJBut each year'sjbudget 
has been a battle, with^the administcation proposing no new funds as well as 
rescission of existing appropriations, and the pongress insisting on continua- 
tion of the program. 'Other recent moves to eliminate or drastically redirect 
this sensitive progr^, described more fully in later sections of this report, in- 
clude: f ■ *! \ , 

• ■ • aproposal to bury WEEA ^n an education block grant to the states, 

^th no requirement that they undertake women's equity projects; . . 

I 9 

• virulent; attacks on the program director, reassignment and eventual 
fii>^ng of the ^irector; ' . 

^ reduction of the program staff and transfer of the experienced person- 
Nnel;.. ^ ' . ^ „ v • . • 

• - • > /i" , 

• downgrading^ the status of the program office; 

• appointment of entirely new memljersTiip to the National Advisory 

^ -Council on Women's Educational Programs, most of them inexperienced 
in^vomcn's educational .equity issues; 

• iippointment4)y the Advisory Council of an executive director who had 
testified in Congress against appropriations for WEEA. 

t 

t' In the words of Gongresswoman Patricia Schroeder (D.-GO): 

The relegation of women to secoqd-rate jobs is a jiirect reflectdhi of how • 
our educational ijystem has failed them, both because it has not ade- 
quately prepared them for higher level positions and because it has not 
encouraged them to seek higher level positions. ' ' ' 

We are truly a "nation at risk" if we cont jiiue 19 restrict t^fe educational 
^and occupational opportunities of over one-half of our nation. 



WEEA IN ACTION 
On the Cutting Edge 

In its short life, the Women's Educational Equity Act program has been 
responsible for many landmark projects in viromen's educatio^i^i equity. 

• WEEA has been a leade^ in funding programs to open niath, science 
and technology courses and careers to women and girls and has en- 
couraged their paticipation by supporting important programs to 

^ overcome past stefeotyping. r 

• WEEA took the Igad in opening doors to girls and women in nontradi- 
tional vo^tional education-, funtled j)rojects to eliminate bias and \ 
discrimination against women and girls in the trades, ap'prenjticeship> 
and vocational programs. ^ 

• WEEA has funded major programs to improve educational o^onunities 
and career choices for low-income women — to help l)reak the cycle of 
povx)rty, unemployment, and underemployment of women. 

• WEEA has supported numerous projects to increase the access of wom- 
en to positions in educational administration, gome projects trained 
aspiring women educators, while others influenced supcfintendchts, 
university presidents, and local school .boards to encourage thei| active 
support for Title IX and sex equity. , 

• WEEA has led the way in supporting programs on double discrimina- 
tipn based on both sex and race/ethnicity. WEEA has made minority 
women's concerns a national priority by strengthening significant net- 
W()rks of Chinese- and Japanese-American womeh, Hispanic-American, 
Native Americain and Black women, educators and grassroots networks 
of parent/teacher advocates for equity. 

• WEEA was the first (and to date the only) Fc!fcleral,prognmi- to target re- 
sources on the educational needs of disabled women — the most 
invisible and underserved wom^ in the country. . . ./<^ 

• WEEA supported projects to help' niral women^and fiirls understand 
the importance of nonstereotyped education jto their future lives. 

• WEEA projects have assisted faculty and stu4ents adjust to new physi- 
cal educatign and athletics patterns under Title IX. 

• ♦ * ■ •'* ' 

• WEEA pioneered in demonstrating comprehensive approaches to edu- 
cational equity by funding projects to imi:)Jeflient locally s^lec^ed-^iquity 
programs in five diverse school districts. 

• WEEA has funded programs meetin,*] needs of women atid 0rls from 
preschool to postgraduate, from dental/mcdical/engincering students^td 
women in-jail, from non-English speaking immigrants to university ad- 
ministrators, from athletes to researchers. 
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How the Dollars Work 

Congress took a significant step when.it passed tlie Women's Educational 
Equity A-n, the sole Federal program dedicated to improving the educational 
experience of women and girls.. WREA supports projects which develop cume- 
ulum and ,trairang materials tor educational institutions trom pre-e ementary 
to postsecondarv levels, as well as others tor use by the private sector and 
community groups. WEEA grantees develop models which can be shared ai.d 
unXoughout the country. Chart 1 illustrates the diversity of target groups 
addressed by WEEA projects. . 

Chart 1.— Distribution of grants by educational level of bcaufieiarius 

1976 - FY iyS3| 



43% 



j' Siement«ry/eaconclary 
' 233 Grants 



! ^.^'^^ 5% \ 


I Postsecondary 


r^*^s^^^ 6% 1 


1 143 Grants 


I Adult 

115 'Grants / 


\ 26% 1 


21% 







Preschool 
26 Grants 



Ml levels 
32 Grants 



(Awards are counted nu)rc than once Nvhen 
projects foeus on more than one level) 



Grant recipients are highly diversified, ineludin^ major universities, local 
school districts; and a wide range of private sector groups. 



Chart 2.— Distribution of gnuits by t>pe of applie^rm 
(FY 1976 -FY 19831 
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state education agencies 
18 Grants 



Local education agencies 
13.7% I 7j Gi^ants 



Individuals 
31 Granta 



O^her nonprofit organizations 
108 Grants 
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Case Histories of WEEA Projects 

1. mm AND SCBENOS 



To meet the country's needs for excellence, creativity and innovation in ' / 

its scientific work, we must dpvelop and utilize the talents of all Ameri- ' - 
cans, particularly women and minorities, now currently underrepresented 
in the science and engineering professions. 

— Today's Problems, Tomorrow's Crises, 

Thti National Soiencc Btmrd . . 

Problem: Math Anxiety. Many women are returnini* to schooltJ) i^ain 
skills needed to be competitive in today's rapidly changing job market. How- 
ever, many of these reentry women students lack basic math background to 
enable them to study the math and science courses required for the high de- 
mand occupations. Victims of sex discrimination in education, they often 
suffr;r from math-anxiety and need remedial assistance. J 

WEEA Project: MINORITY WOMEN IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE: 
AN ANXIETY AVOIDANCE REDUCTION PROGItWI 

IJronx Community College 

"Helping reentry minority women gain mathematics skills" 

A four-session counseling program was deyeloped to help math anxious 
students— primarily older, urban, minority women whose occupations are be- 
coming obsolete— confront and combat their fear of mathematics and enable 
thehi to learn the required course materials. The WEKA .program helped them 
learn the basics and allowed them to move on to higheV level courses. 

Results: 

• Students' self-ednfidence increased, thus lessening the stigma associ- 
ated with failure in math. 

• Greater likelihood of students ,renKrining in their math class until they 
* passed the course. 

• The story of one^Jahlicipant: 

.IG is a very bright woman in her late 30's who qiiit learning math in 
the third grade after being humiliated hy her teacher, a fact she suc- 
cessfully concealed from everyone. She left school at lb. . . . Despite 
the repeated urgings of her (job) supen'isor, she shrugged off the - 
need to acquire any academic credentials. New regulations lo'd to 
her dismissal after 10 years on the job. At the time .10 participated 
in the WEEA program, sh^i had reached the p<»int where continued 
^failure in math was more painful than the risk of humiliation. At the 
''center we diagnosed her weakness and set up a tutoring schedule. 
JG was able to pass the first half of the course b| the end of the se- 
niestcr - 

. • Inclusion of aspects of the WEEA program in the mathematics curricu- 
lum at Bronx Community College. The Project Directors report that 
this institutionalization "is a recognition that the program may be an 
improvement [n the teaching of math to a sizable number of students." 
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IVoblem: Hfgh School Girls Avoid Math. Many girls preclude future ed- . 
ucational and occupational opportunities by not studying basic math concepts 
in junior high school. Girls are. underrepresented in advanced high school 
math and science classes. Girls rationalize their math avoidance by believing 
that math is irrelevant to their own lives. A joint study by the National Science 
Foundation and the Department of Education concludes that "women still re- 
main the largest pool of talent available for increasing the size and quality of 
the science and engineering force," but without basic skills, girls cannot pursue 
these growing occupational and educational opportunities. 

WEPA Project: MULTIPLYING OPTIONS AND SUBTRACTING BIASES 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

"Videotapes to increase girls' participation in liigh school math" 

Four videotapes inform math te£hers, students, parents, and counselors 
of the importance of math to educaMfllial and occupational opportunities and « 
address specific biases which limit females' interest and success in math. Each 
tape offers suggestions for eliminating these biases and for expanding oppor- 
tunities. .V » 

Results: 

• Increased awareness by teachers, parents, and students of the subtle, yet 

• pervasive, forms of discrimination which inhibit girls' study of math. One 
videotape depicts the problem of different teacher expectations for male am 

.female, students: 

(Math class vHth the teacher moving around to help 
individual students)^ ' 

, ' Teacher: Have you figured out the answer, \fercia? 

V • 'Maccia: Uh-no. Not yet. 

^ Teacher: Erie, how about you? 

Kric: I can't ^et it! 

Teacher: Gome on, Eric. You can do it. 

What's the exponent? 

Eric: Oh yeah, x to the fifth. I get it now. 

By depicting this frequent student-teacher interaction of lowered ex- 
pectations of females and the perception that ma^h is more important 
for males, the tape helps its audience move towaru eliminating these 
biases. 

Increased female enrollment in mathematics classes increased after 
high school students viewed the WEEA tape. 

An ijrticle in the Joumml of Research in Mathetnatics reporting that 
t^Kjse females who participated in this WEEA program, increased their 
knowledge about sex related differences in :iiathematics, and also indi- 
cating that they were going to study more mat,hematics both during and 
after high school. 

Test data showing that male peers, math teachers, and counselors wlio 
viewed. the WEEA tapes demonstrated changes in their knowledge and 
attitudes toward sex rdated biases in math. ^ 

IS 
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L!!lL"^ i<*^0'^?Jnatory and biased portrayal of women in classroom 
materialsl is one of the things we are going to have to deal with if we.are 
ever going to get our society to accept wom^n as equal in drtfployment. " 

, —i^ep Wliam Lehman (D.-FL) 

ManJ^^^^ZJ^'^'T'' ^'^''^'^ T ^^^^ ^« ^^^^ Information. 

Oriole ? ? interested in developing and teaching nonsexist ma- 

terials feel isQlated. Frequently, they would like to share their ideas or receive 
other nonsexist teaching ideas, but the lack of colleagues. committed to equity 

lldtT^ZltT ^'^!^.'"^ fr^sh material^ to 

aid their efforts to promote educational equity. 

"WEEA Project'. PROJECT*SHARR - 

Oiganizaiipn for Equal Education of the Sexes, Brooklyn, NY 
"Lmking classroom teacHers together and sharing ideas" 

\inUi»^?lT ^^'T 'f''''^'^ ?^ ^^^^'^^ ^4uity teachers by - 

i"i them with other teachers nationwide. They were linked through TABS; 

'^^v^^'tu'^''^ ^""^"^ 5c/,oo/(the quarterly magazine published by 
OEES). They were encour^ed to send in their own nonsexist materials-anec- 
dotes or reports of successful. activities; lesson.plans; feature articles on 
mnovative local pr^ects; quizzes or puzzles. The WEEA project staff evaluated 
and published the best of these ideas. Teachers were also encouraged to ex- 
pand the network by becoming "idea scouts." Both the idea scouts and the 
project staff did extensive outreach to locate the best sex-equity materials 
produced by classroom teachers. «««aiv,rirti& 



Results: 



• Increased opportunities for classroom teachers to learn about 
classroonl^tested sex equity materials. 

• DevelopmeW of Project Share Handbook, featuring tips on developing 
Ideas into lesson plans, examples of successful project materials, and a 
resource list, all submitted by teachers. 

• SfL"iJi"!!^'*''"u°^ ^''i''''} ^^^'"^ ^^'■^'"^^ TABS edition, although the 
WEEA grant has ended. The network for exchanging nonsexist teaching 
ideas continues to expand. ^ 

• Other educational perigdicalls enlisted as copubljshers of these nftnsex- 
ist materials, increasing the number of teachers reached by the WEEA 
project. ■ 

• Success in locating people who have tried educational equitv ideas in 
the classroom, and putting these individuals in contact with one an- 
other. 
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3. mvsmG Bfpm in sDvcAmim msmmoNS 

' In my study of the problem sex discrimination in education. I have been 
shacked at the pervasiveness of this discrimination. IMucation has tradi- 

, finally been regarded as a 'women's field.' Vet . . . it is mostly men who 
have had the opportunities, and men. who have had the power.' • 

^ Sen. Walter Mondak (D.-MN) 

ft-oblem: F^w Women Administrators, Although education is considered 
"a women's field", women 'are s/riously underrepresented in public school aa- 
mhiistration. %1982 there w^re 4% women superintendents, and only 16% of 
principals were women. Equal employment legislation has net overcome stub- 
born barriers. Understanding and attitudes of policy "»^»^«^.\^Pf 
male) must be broadened and women must be actively assisted up the ladder. 

WRFA IVoiect: AEOUUS III . C, 

Commission for Sex Equity, Los Angeles Unified School District ^ 

•Activities to enhance sex equity in a mauor school system. 

The Los Angeles School Board appointed a Commission to advise it on 
Title IX and other sex equity issues. With WEEA funding the Commission 
played a m^or role in implementing an important court decree setting targets 
for promotions of women to administrative p<,sitions, as well as numerous 
other equity activities throughout the school system. 

Results: ^ 1 

• Conferences and workshops for students, staff, aspiring administratois, 
and policy makers on such topics as nonsexist career options, matti 
and science, and women in sports. ] 

• A masters degree/administrative credentials program for aspiring wom- 
en administrators. 

• Analysis of District policies and practices relating to women's employ- 
ment opportunities. 

• Management .training and a manual for the Superintendent's Council. 

• An options analysis on equal pay for jobs of comparable worth for the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent. 

• Ten newsletters on educational equity issues sent to 5,000 readers; fre- 
quent press releases. 

• Testimony on sex equity concerns before Congress and the California 
Assembly. . 

• Commendations awarded by the California State Senate and Assembly, 
the Los Angeles City Council, the Mayor, and a I'arcnt-Teacher A>^o. 
ciation. * 

© Concrete progress: 

o Between 1980 and 1983 the number of women elementary school 
principals increased from 151 to 175, high school principals from 4 
to 12, assistant superintendents from 2 to 7; 

o Every school has a copy of the women's history curriculum; 

o California now has a law comparable to Title IX. 

17 
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Despite much controversy with the Bo^rd of Education and! others,' the 
Commission concluded, at the end of the WBEA grant, that: 

. . . friends of educational equitj* can take heart in knowinil that the cur- 
rent momentum will continue. In one form or another, women's ' 
. ^ educational equity is here to stay. . ^ ' 

^ « « « « « « <i 

IVobleni: Fttculfy and Administrators Need Information About Equity. 
Programs have not been available to support women's equity needs, among stu- 
dents, staff and faculty in higher education. • 

WEEA Project: LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATIONAL EQUITY PROJECT. 
University of Maine at Orono 

"Enlisting, instttutionahle^nt in promoting sex equity" 

A model program was designed to broaden 'faculty and administrators' ^ 
understanding of and support for the equity^ceds of women students, staff, 
and faculty. The project is intended to engage the visible support of key "opin- 
ion leaders" to moy^:$he University toward equity in its c\irricula, policies, and 
proccdMrcs. Materials were field tested at UMO and other regional colleges and 
universities, which now function as an equity network in Northern New Eng- 
land. ♦ " . . 

Results: . • ' 

• Models ^nd materials developed to help education leaders to analyze 
and eliminate inequities in curriculum content. 

• At UMO a budget to fund faculty and departmental proposals to inte- 
grate scholarship on women into tHe curriculum. This budgetary 
commitment dehionstrates the success of the WBEA project in obtain- 
ing the commitment of the University's leaders to sex equity. 

• Equity networks at eight other colleges and universities in New Eng- 
land. .< 

• Institutional support for a mentoring system to help female assistant 
professors understand the administrative structure of the university and 
help them obtain tenure atid other benefits. 

• Increased understanding by the faculty of the importance of the schol- 
arship by and about women and the unique values of women's studies 
training. 

• A two day regional symposium on "MoJing Toward a Balanced Curricu- 
lum." 

• Ti*aining workshop for equity leaders in Northern Neijv England to pro- 
mote equitable administrative policies and practices, as well as a gender 
balanced curriculum. ^ 

• The University of New Hampshire's new course on educational equity in 
the School of Health Studies curriculum. 

• Tbxts written by and about women incorporated into the UMO liberal 
arts curriculum, including political science, French, sociology, and his- 
tory. 
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4. nm ix EHPismmmN 

Our educational' and community institutions will need substantial assi*. 
tance if they are to help women gain their pkce' as equal participants and 
beneficiaries of our society. . . . Unless institutions receive he,lp &f this 
sort, they will be vulnerable to continued charges of discrimination, as » 
well as being unable to adequately fulfill their responsibilities to-women. 

y Bemice Sandler, Association AnKTicun Colleges 

Vrchktn^Physical EdneaHon Fluculty Need Help to Adjust to Title IX. - 
Because of fUle IX; women and girls now have more opportum^s to partici- 
pate in compititive athletic pro^rams^ at all levels ot educatioiy&iually 
fmportant is the instruction students receive in their physicafeducation class- 
es Physfcal education teachers historically taught single «ex dasses., so under 
Title IX there is a need for new techniques^ and materials. ^ 

WRRA Pmfeott PROJECT TEAM / 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst - ' • * 

. '^Teaching physical^ducators to be fair" 

Physical education leachers were instructed in how to become mah of 
and identify bias in their teaching which reduced the participation of students 
Xe class'room. The intervention/inservice^traini^ ^^fT^f^ll^!^^^ 
developing new methods of instniction an! new #s activities to implement 
race and sex equity concepts. 

Results: 

• Development of a useful and needed model which has been validated 
through field tests in Massachusetts. 

• One particip^mt^rreaction: " 

Having taught physical education for over 20 years, it sometimes 
becomes very hard to change ycur techniqi^s. But after the first 
day, and the realization that I had been pi#pg teams improperly 
for'over two decades, I became a little shdbk, and determined to 
straighten out inequities which have existed in my classes. On re- 
turning to school, mahy other equity issues came to light. ... I am 
still dealing with each 4nd every one. 

• Another response: . . ^ . 

Being the only woman left on the staff in physical education at the 
high school, I was a little afraid that the workghop would do more 
. ' harm than good ... I was wrong ... you have made us more enthu- 

siastic about what we can achieve in our coed physical education 
classes and you have renewed our dedication to physically educate 
all of our young people. . 

• Workshop participants' use of their new skills in their own school sys- 
terns They have also been disseminatiflg these teaching techniques to 
others at regional and state conventions and writing about them m 
professional journals. 

l-roblemi Many Itercnte and Studev(STbai!k ''^or<Mition about Title IX. 
Some communities might not be aw.re of thej,armful "J '"XS^'ss of 
■educational opportunities, or might not be aijjhre of the scope and usefulness ot 
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Title IX. hr order for TitleilX to be effective, it must be understood and sup- 
ported Ji^community nfeit^bers, and by its beneficiaries— the students. 

WEEA Piroject; CHILDREN DESERVE EQUITY 

Rural Alternatives Institute, liuron^ South Dakota 
"Explaining Title JX to kids and their parents" ^ 

Puppets, activity cards, cassette scripts, and studeru^d parent hand- 
books were developed to explaiQ^o^indergarten and ^l(ly elementary students 
and their parents what Title IX is and how it affects their lives and futures. 
This model is designed to' assist rural and other communities in the full imple- 
mentation of TiSe IX. . ' 
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Results: 

• Students* response that they had learned about greater educational and 
occupational opportunities through the WBEA curriculum materials. 

• A male superintend^t's comments: 
Prior to/this [WBEH^-project, we, like many of our peers, made a di-'' 
rect coprelation t)etween equiiy, womenb rights, and the ERA. 
Equity was that; but it was much more. The slogan for Children De- y 
serve Equity is "Helping Kids Be All They Can Be!" As we learned, 
the concept of equity applied to both sexes and all races of children. 
It wias not limited except by our ^wn preconceptions. 

• High rating of the products by teachers who found them 'easy to incor^--^ 
porate into the classroom. 

• A teacher's reaction: "! highly recommend the package for any school. . 
* We ei^oyed it, our students enjoyed it, ahd we know you will enjoy it." 

* ' ««»•*•«•• 

Pirobleiyi: Legal Tiraining about Title IX is Needed. Attorneys, school 
lawyers, and administrators of Title IX need to know about the scope of 
Title IX from a legal standpoint, and know of case law as it develops. Legal 
training for these practitioners is essential if Title IX is to be effective in pro- 
hibiting sex discrimination in educational programs or activities receiving 
Federal financial assistance. . « . 

WEjp^A ftvaject: TITLE PL LEGAL TRAINING WORKSHOPS 

The National Womenb Law Center, Washington, D.C. 
"IVaining practitioher^ about Title IX." 

Lawyers^ law students, and Title IX administrators were taught about the 
problems of sex discrimination in schools, the requirements of Title IX, and 
the way in which Title IX can be used to remedy problems of discrimination. 
Model workshops were held throughout the nation. 

Results: • 

• Comprehensive materials on Title IX, including case law, available for > 
lawyers, law students, school counsel, and professionals involved with 
the implementation df Title IX. 

• Continuation of the training financed through grants from private 
foundations. 

y 
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s, mqmJiBiM Aim smtEtmPEo teawing, 

* ' As teachers we must beiome aware of our exoectaiions for children and 
realize the influence our attitudes and practices have oii the children s 
expectations of .themselves and otherfe. ^ 

j)ianti Mc'D<mald, National Education Association 

ftroblem: Fkw Materials on Sex Equity are Available'/or Teacher 
Draining. ' . * ' 

WRF.A V^njefit: ABC'S FOR SEX EQUITY 

New' York City School System 

"To increase teachers' understanding and awareness of the role that sexism and sex role 
stereotyping play in individual lives" 

ABC's (Attitudinal Behavioral Changes) f(Jr Sex Equity developed an in- 
service teacher training workshop designed to increase teachers understanding 
of sexism and sex role stereotyping. The activities were field tested by a group 
of New York City teachers. - ■ 

Results: * ' 

• Increased teacher awareness of sex bias in classroom practices such as 
sex bias in books and curriculum materials, sex stereotyping in assign- 
ment of classroom tasks, and biased reactions to the same behavior in 
boys and girls. According to the evaluation, "there was clearly an in- 
creased awareness on the part of teachers to sexism as it^manifestsj 
itself in their lives and in their classrooms." 

• Eighty per cent of the WEE^^workshop participants reporting changes 
in their classroom, such asTionsexist lineups and behavior and lan- 
guage'changes related to the more subtle forms of bias. / 

• New curricuWm materials or activities utilized by 95 per cent of the 
teachers as alesult oftb&44iEEA workshop. Most frequently mentioned 
was a classrodm dis<J(ission o^sex bias and sex role stereotyping tound 
in the classroom, in television, and within society. 

• Classroom use of curriculum materials that portrayed women's past and 
future One teacher explored math anxiety; others modified their use ot 
biased books and modified^their career education curriculum to mcludc 
nontraditional careers. ^ 

91 Modifications made by teachers in Iwth school sports and music. One 
teacher organized a girls' baseball team after the girls expressed inter- 
est. Another integrated the gymnastic team to include both boys and 
girls. / 

• "All of these activities provide substantial evidence that participating 
teachers of the (WEEA) project did, in fact, initiate classroom activities 
and materials that reflected the concepts of sex equity, according to 
the project evaluator. Inservice teacher- training using these WLhA ma- 
terials is a successful method to increase educational equity in the 
classroom. ^ 
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• WEEA ft-oiect; THE NONSBXIST TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECT 

(NSTEP) ■ . \ 

The Mid-Atlantic Center for Sex Ekiuity, The American University 

"lb develop teachsr training materials on sex equity'in the classroom" 

• * • 

Student booklets and teacher giiidelwere written by different authors for 
Vse in three courses common to teacher traiqjng programs. Ten diverse uni- 
versities across the United States used the materials in .a one year field trial. 

Results: , ^ ' !• 

• Conclusion of an independent NSTEP evaluation that producing .infqr- 
' matk>n on sex equity increases student teachers' awareness of, and 

sensitivity to, this basic issue. . ^ 

) • Tnird annual Women ^uciitor's Award given to the NoVisexist Teacher 
Education Project. - . , 

• A physical education student: 

I r^d it cover to cover. I agreed with it . . . so many times while i 
was reading it a light went otv, and I said 'Yeah. Yeah, that's what 
happens.' ... It was like a slap across the face ... I was very glad 
that I had the opportunity to read (the materials). Next semester, TU 
be student-teaching and I know I'll have that as a top priority, 
something to conquer. . .' 

• According to a teacher's aide, now a student, ' 

The main strength of this material is that they discussed male dis- 
crimination that we practice in elementary schools. As e female, I'm 
very aware of discriminatioit towards women, but riot towards men. 
It made me think, 'Now, wait a minute, when I wa.s a teacher, did I 
do any of {hdse thin^?' ; o 

• A Houston woman's words: . . • 

I always felt I was against women's lib and yet f always found things I 
agreed with .... Now i know my stand. I want people to have, the 
freedom to do what they choose, men. or women. > ' 

• "My daughter is good in math and I wouldn> want her stifled," another, 
project participant's view. " 
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6. DiSABusD mmxAm caus 

* The pli^t of a dUabled woman strivitij^ to realize her maximum potential 
as a productive, self-sufficient individual results'^n large part from a 
widespread attitude that Qlthoiigh the disabled man must becqme self- 
supporting, the disabled woman will somehow b^ cared for and protected. 

/— Council Chi^ State School Cfj^ccrs Resource Center on 
' Sex Equity 

'Proh\em\ ^rriers to Equitable Education. Disabled women and girls 
face serious, and often unacknowledged, barriers to equitable education— bar- 
riers which are/products of stereotyping and bias based oii both sex and 
handicapping conditios. Like e^nic and minority women and girls, disabled 
women and girls are victims of **double jeopardy." 

'WEEA/IVoject: DISABLED WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

PRatECT ' 4 . 

Disability Rights* Education and Defense FUnd, Berkeley, CA ' / 
"Activities to increase'%lucational equity for disab'.ed women and girls" 

JThe project gathered data on disabled women and girls to assess their 
needs. Materials ,were developed for educators and counselors. ^ major, na- 
tional conference was held to bring together people interl;sted in educational 
equity and the special educational needs of disabled persons, particularly of 
racial and ethnic minorities. The project also develd^d model curricula and 
approaches to training disabled teenage girls and young w^men in their civij^ 
rights, educational and career opportunities, and how to secure them. 

. Results: 

• Publication oiNo More Stares, a role model book for disabled girls "' 
which has been highly praised by ysers: f ^ 

The book has been helpful to me, increasing mjAensitlvity to an 
area where I have besn ignorant. ... I appreciate the service you 
arc providing women and disabled persons in the co'mmunity. * ^ * 

— '(I counselor qf disabled. fKople 

The book, ATo More Stares, is beautiful. Reading about each person 
is like making a new friend. One special person is Lois- Dadzie. I feel 
Lois is a great example of a beautiful, Black, disabled, independent 
woman to be admired. I am glad I had a chance to meet her. 

Am really high on No More Stares, and hope you can get national 
distribution. ... It certainly belongs in every school library. It is not 
only a tine book, but a handsome one too. ■ 

• Access to Equality: The First National Coi\ference on Educational 
Equity for Disabled Wom^ arui Girls, attended by over 100 people, a 
third of whpm were disabled. The conference focused national attention 
on the educational needs of disabled women and girls, particularly ra- 
cial and ethnic minority disabled women and girls. 

• Technical assistance on disability and women in education to oyer 40 \ 
national, regional, and local organizations; over 2000 requests for in- 
formation, materials, speakers, and arftcles, in one year. 

• A network of disabled women concerned with educational equity issues 
established. 
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IVaining of disabled women who were previously without training, 
which started, some on the road toward economic self-sufficiency. 
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Problem: 'Curriimla Omit Disabled Bsrsotis. Elementary School curricu- ' 
lum materials generally exclude images of children and adults with disabihtics. 
Without this early exposure and opportunity to discuss disability and sex-role 
stereotyping, children may develop attiti/des which perpetuate the exclusion of 
the disabled from the mainstream. .. » 

^ WEEA Project; PROJECT REED 

^ Womenli Action Alliance, New York, NY ^ . , 

"Images of the disabled in elementary school curriculum" 

Nonsexist, multicultural materials, designed for easy incorporation into 
the elementary school curriculum include: hand puppets showing adults, and 
children with the same disabilities (designed to help children understand that 
disabled children, often grow up to be disabled adults), wooden puz2:lcs, block • 
accessories (an eight figure community set depicting disabled people and peo- 
ple in nontraditional carreers), and resource photos. The project also ck^velopcd 
a training guide to help teachers and parent^ understand and combat ster- 
eotyping on the basis of sex, race, and disability. * 

Results: 

• Evaluation data showing that WEEA materials stimulate discussion 

, ; about disabilities and sex roles and create an opportunity for the ^ 
teacher to clarify and expand young children^ understanding concern- 
ing these issues. , ' 

• Discussions occurring both bet>^cen teacher and students and between'? 
students only, which shows that WEEA materials are not totally depen- 
dent on teachers to stimittate discussion. 

• An example reported by an elementary school guidance counselor who 
used the WEEA materials in his work with a disabled child: 

Tile child, who would not talk about his disability with the coun- 
selor, noticed the WEEA puppets during o^nc of their sessions 
to^iether. The child began to talk to the puppets as if they were real, 
told them how scared he felt and how he was afraid that other chil- 
dren would reject him because <d his disability. After talking to the 
puppets for a while, the child began to cry. The counselor saw this 
.as a major breakthrough for the child, who returned on aii||^er day, 
asked to see the puppets again, and rctiicmbered the names^c ^avc 
them during the previous session. 

^ A parent's appreciation for these WEEA materials: 

My daughter is in a wheelchair. She is ei/$hteen years old and it took 
^• a long time to get my younger children to understand why their sis- 

ter used the chair. They needed this kind ^ puzzle |one of the 
WEBA products depicUng a female athlete in a wheelchair) long ago 
in the classroom. 
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7. RE£imf warns 
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■ Women entering or returninji to colleiJe after years away from formal edu- 
cation have psychological and academic needs which differ from those of 
, girls just out of high school. These women and their families need sup- 
port services from academe and the community. ' * 

.> — Mary IhirceU, l^resident, ^ 
American AsmciutUmj)/ University Wo.nen 

IVoblem: Colleges Ave UntirefKtred for Increasing Numbers of Older 
, \yomen Students. The traditional college and university age (18-22) popula- 

thn is dwindling. Older, 'reentrjy' .vomen are returning to college, but colleges 
"must meet their different needs. .Unlike the post World War 11 male veterans 

who entered higher^ducation institutions, the current reentry students do not 

have the societal and institutional supports which helped the reentry men 

cope with their new academic programs. 

WEEA ft-oiect: REENTRY WOMAN SERIES 

Project on the Status and Education of Women 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, I).C. 

comprehensive series of papers to show college administrators the harriers facing re- 
Tiirning women students." 

The Bftcen papers describe potential problem areas and offer detailed 
pragmatic suggestions for change and additional resources. The topics include: 
recruitment and retention, part time enrollment, student support sen'ices, fi- 
nancial aid, child care, minority women returning students, and an annotated 
bibliography. ^ ^ 

Results: 

, . • Distribution of the papers to some 15,000 administrators, faculty, edu- 
cational, and professional organizations. a 

• Reports from hundreds of administrators, teachers, and students who 
reviewed the papers that virtually all found the papers useful in helping 
them to evaluate or change policies, start new programs, identify new 
resources, improve recruitment, and train and educate staff and others 
on the issues. 

• The reaction of one student at a large public Colorado upiversity: 

Thifi paper was very interesting to inc because it made me more 
aware of how difficult it is for older women to go td graduate school. 
Many things mentioned in this paper | Reentry ,^Vonien and Graduate 
i^i^ School] IVc never considered. I think this paper should l)e made 
available for alt undergraduate women. % 

• A career counselor's comment: 

Your paper was useful as a catalyst to developing specific programs 
for more effective recruitment, retention, and mental health. ... I \ 
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our Child Creative liklucation Center. 
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• According to the Dean of Student Services at a two year college in Kan- 
sas: . 

Interesting^ materials, with great ideas. Few programs in this part of 
the country. Wc need more information like thii^. 

• The response of an employee at another two year institution in Maine: 

A task force examininjj notUraditionul students extensively utilized 
thcs(> materials in preparing reccTmniendations to ser\e speciiic pop- 
^ utation groups, particularly reentry women. 

• The views of a college personnel officer: 

The paper pwvided some excellent ideas. I am sure that many ot us 
dealing with education do not think along the lines mentioned. ... I 
t am certain that all institutions could gain from receiving this paper, 
since it brings oi't problems and needs that should be taken into 
consideration. 




Illustratlom Kar^^n Foget 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
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8. pvmsaraEmm togbiwr 

How well would the resources and strategies ifor educational equity which 
WEEA grantees had developed actually work in local schools and classroon^s? 
To find answers to this key question, the W^BA program awarded four-year 
contracts to five institutions (universities, research centers) to carry out com- 
prehensive demonstrations of cduca^lbhal equity in five diverse school 
districts. They were: 

• Reidsville, N.G.—a rural area with small, declining school enrollment, 
almost half Black; 

• Lincoln County, Oregon— a largely rural area with diversified schools, 
mostly white, stable enrollment; 

• Quincy, Massachusetts— ah old, small city with white, declining school 
population; 

• Tbcson, Arizona— a large, rapidly growing city with almost half Mex- / 
ican-American school enrollment; 

• Broward County, Florida— fast-growing, with the nation's 10th largest 
school system, one-fourth Black. 

Each district assessed its own needs and developed its own action plans 
to meet locally defined equity goals. But all of them were designed to: 

• showcase WEEA and other resources apd strategies intended to pro- 
mote educational equity; 

• train and assist educators in the use of equity concepts'and practices; 

'• collect information to use in judging how well the program achieves its 
aims. * 

Within each district, the project was active in elementary, middle/junior 
high, and senior high schools. "Core groups" of faculty and administrators were 
the leaders. Teachers were involved in extensive reviews of equity materials 
and selected those considered most useful. They generally preferred class- 
room-ready resources and those which could be adapted to fit existing 
curricula. Fewer resources weVe available for early childhood classrooms than 
for higher grade levels. The low cost of most items was appreciated. Collections 
of lesson plans and other equity activities were prepared by some of the sites 
and shared with others. ^ 

Training was the m^or component of the five projects. As their joint 
evaluation report stated: 

We strove to develop a cadre of educators committed to sex equity, capa- 
ble of identifying discriminatory practices and knowledgeable alwut 
procedures aimed toward reducing sexism in the schools. . . . Wc hoped 
to reach many of thase key influences, educate and train them to balance 
educational opportunities for all students, and contribute to young peo- 
^, pie's knowledge and understanding about realistic occupational choices.' 



' Schut)ert, Jane G., Fiw National Demomtrations o/Educatioiuil Ikfuity. Evaltia- 
lion Sumnutty, 1983, p. 25, 
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The training focused on teachers, librarians, counselors, and administra"- 
tors, but occasionally included aides, clerical, and maintenance staff. I^rents 
and other community groups were also involved. In the first year the emphasis 
was on faculty awareness of discriminatory attitudes and practices; iri the sec- ' 
^ond and third years trairfing stressed sRills in analyzing resources for^bias, * 
practices to combat b>as, an4 creativity in providing equitable learning oppor- 
tunities for all. Peer group sessions Wer.e common and core faculty shared their 
knowledge and resources widely with colleagues. * • . * 

All five projects hosted visiton^ days and ran intern programs for educa- 
tors from other schools and distKc)s. In the third year, a total of 517. interns 
participated in two to eight day programs, their home districts shared the cost 
and made comnniitments to follow up on the equity training. While differing in 
specifics, all the intern programs included classroom observations, formal and 
informal exch;inges bet^^^en interns and their counterparts, and^the develop- 
ment of action plans by individual interrts. All interns were exposed to the 
^ WEEA and other resources >nd given information about sources and availabili- • 
ty of such materials. Follow-up a few monthls after th^ niternships revealed a 
variety of activities underway or planned by the interns. [ [. ' 

The demonstration projects conducted extensive community outreach, 
making presentations at locafmeetings, presenting workshops and exhibits, 
' - sparking Womeil^ History Week' displays an| programs. Newsletters and media 
exposure spread the word about educational equity Work with parents Was in- 
/ tended, as the 1\ic!^on report stated: "... to help parents help their children 
explore all of life's opportunities and to give them confidence to choose from 
traditional and nontraditional roles in adult activities.** 

Student outcomes differed significantly by age level. The "before and 
after" attitude measures showed more movement toward equity by elementary 
students than secondary students, although the latter also showed less stereo- 
• typed attitudes and behavior after involvement in the project. Enrollment by . 
females in nontraditional vocational courses and in math and science classes 
increased. Stjudents showed awareness of sex bias and stereotyping in class- . 
room practices. The greater change by younger students may be due to the 
fact that: ^ ^ ' 

• elementary school chifdren spend most of the day witli one teacher, ^ 
while secondary students are exposed many infiuences and teachers; j 

• secondary teachers tend to be more subject-matter oriented; 

• older students are more iix^fluenced by their peers, who may be less 
supportive of sex equity than the teachers. 

Faculty surveys revealed extensive changes in awareness of sex equity is- 
sues, in attitudes, and in classroom behavior. Nonproject teachers, showed 
changes, although not as marked as those of project activists. The fact that 
nonproject teachers also changed reflects dispersal of project faculty, sharing 
and discussion of equity resources, and an increased "equity climate" resulting 
from the demonstration projects. Evidence of this includes reports that: 

• teachers use and adapt equity resources in their classrooms (especially 
elementary faculty); y ^ 
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• teachers alter segregated practices such as grouping or assignments; 

• faculty identify obstacles' to equity in their dist^ts and take steps :o- 
ward reducing such barriers; 

• teachers adopt nonsexist language and assist others to do the same. 

Perhaps most important of all, teachers repdrt both personal and profes- 
sional changes in their lives. Such feelings will not disappear when the projects 

Cldssrooms and schools in the demonstration projects~4nd, to a lesser 
extent, in districts which had interns visit the projectST-have gained valuable 
sex equity resources and improved enviri>nm«5nts. Many of their staffs and stu- 
dents have broadened perspectives and skills. The infusion of equity principles and 
attitudes in a school or district can and should continue without further ex- 
penditure of earmarked Federal funds. In the words of the demonstration 
projects' evaluation summary, "Our overall goal was to institutionalize educa- 
tional equity in our host districts. We believe the principles of equity have 
b"en incorporated throughout the systems and that continuation of these ef- 
forts is not linked to district ftnancial resources."^ 

The TVicson project expressed three fundamentals which undergirded all 
of the demonstrations: 

• Equity is not a woman's issue; it applies to all students who ar^^trcated 
differently for any reason— race, handicap, ability, sex. 

• Quality teaching cannot be separated from equity, so the educator must 
enhance opportunities foraH students to learn. 

• Educational equity should be an integral part of the. educational pro- 
cess; it is not an axid-on to the curriculum.** 




■Ibid., p. 69. 
'/WW., p. 70. 

* Schiil>crc, Jtme G.. Five National DemonHtratiom <if' EdiuMtioml Equity, Avtiviticti 
and AcMmplishimnts, Octol)cr 1983, p. 36. 




' WEEA'S MANDATE 



Thr<*gh contracts and competitive grants, WEEA funds support activities 
designed tb achieve educational equity for women and girls at all levels of edu- 
.cation. Such activities may include: ~ # 

J • development, evf.Iuation, and dissemination of educational materials, 
including curricula, training for educational personnel, guidance and 
counseling tests; • • . \, ' 

• programs to increase opportunities for adult women, such as continuing 
education apd projects for under- and unemployed women; 

• expansion of programs for' women in vocatfonal education, career edu- 
cation, physical education, and educational administration. 

WEEA funds (iS5.765 railli(Mi in fiscal year 1984) niay be awarded to: 

• public agencies, such as state and local education agencies; 

• nonprofit organizations, including colleges, women's and community 
groups; 

• individuals. 

The Act has several other significant provisions: ' 

In addition to grants for model projects which have broad applicability 
and can be replicated for use in many placed, "WEEA 'will'support proj- 
ects to assist local educational agencies and institutions to implement ' 
Title IX and achieve equity; this second competitive grant program 
(known as "ti^ two") is not to be initiated until appropriations exceed 
^15 million, which has not yet occurred. 

• Men may not be prohibited from participating in WEEA-supported ac- 
tivities. 

• In addition to the program of general grants described, small grants of 
up to iJ$25,000 arc awarded annuallv. 

***** 4 

• The Act established a National Advisory Council on Women's Educational 
Programs of 17 citizens appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, plus two ex officio members; the Council is-mandated to lidvisc the 
Secretary of Education concerning educational equity for women and the 
operation of the WEEA program. 
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HOW WEEA OPERATES 



How are grantees selected for funding? The niAjor steps are: 

1. The Secretary of Education publishes a regulation setting forth pri- 
ority areas of greatest need which are to be supported each year; the 
regulation ^Iso specifies extensive requirements which grant applicants 
must meet. • 



2. A "Notice of Closing,'' giving dates and other information, is published 
in the federal Register. 

3. Applicants submit proposals to the Education Department. 

4. Proposals are reviewed and rated against the evaluation criteria pub- 
lished in the Regulation by panels of three readers, formerly from 

* outside but more re^ntly laigely Federal employees. 

5. TRe WEEA program /uftce prepares/a recommended slate of grantees, 
weighing not only the humerical/aungs, but also the need for geo- 
graphic diversity, for fundingjH^rse typos of applicants and education 
levels, and for not duplicatiiig similar projects previously funded by 



6. The grants of Ace negotiates budget details with the grantee in order to 
spend Federal dollars as economically as possible. 

7. Grants arc usually awarded in August or September, to be spent in the 
following Ascal year. • : 

What is the WEEA priority system? The program regulation lists the following 
areas of need, from which each year the Secretary selects the priorities to be 
funded and the per cent of available money expected to be awarded to each: 

• Priority 1. Title IX compliance by educational institutions. These mod- 
els would be especially useful if "tier two" were funded to help 
individual institutions comply with this crucial law. 

• Priority 2, Educational equity for racial and ethnic mhiority women 
and girls. These models seek to remedy double discrimination, bias, 
and stereotyping. * 

• Priority 3, Educational equity for disabled women and girls. WEEA is 
the only Federal program which addresses the special educational needs 
of this group. 

• Priority 4, Influence on leaders in educational policy and adiniiiistra- 
tion. Educational equity will only be realized if the leaders and policy 
makers (predominantly men) arc committed to equity. 

• Priority 5. Elimination of persisteijt barriers to educational equity for 

it - • 




WEEA. 



women. 
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Do grantees receive help or supervision? Yes, both. 

• Each grantee is assigned a program officer in the WEEA program office, 
who provides information and technical assistance as required. 

• When travel budgets permit, program officers and members of the Na- 
tional Adyisory Council visit grantees. Program officers conduct 
monitoring and technical assistance through these visits. 

• One or more conferences of project directors are 'held in Washington to 
•provide information, problem sharing, and networking benefits. 

• Fmal reports, fiscal accounting, and appropriate products are required 
of all grantees. 

For what period of time are grants awarded? 

• Formerly grants were awarded for one, two, and three year periods. 

• In 1983 the Department stated a preference for one yea/ proposals. 

• One. year may be too short a period to carry out, validate, and evaluate 
an equity project, but there is some risk in committing most of the 
funds to multiyear projects, thus limiting the money available for new 
proposals. 

What happens to the grantees' products?, 

' • Although some grantees have mpney to publish their materials, most 
are required to submit their final product (see WEEA in Action above 

. and appendix B for examples of these materials) to the WEEA Publish- 

'' ing Center WheM^ Newton, \ 

Massachusetts. - - ' \ 

, • • As a subcontractor of the Publishing Center, the Center for Research on 
r Women at Wellesley College arranges for intensive peer reviews of the 
> materials. This leads to recommendations as to whether the items are. 
marketable "as is," need ihinor revisions, or contain major weaknesses. 

• Various Education Departinent officials then make the decision con- 
cerning- publication. 

• The Publishing Center (through the Government Printing Office, as re- 
quired) publishes print materials and prepares audiovisual materials for 
sale. 

• The WEEA IHiblishing Center markets the products, using catalogues, 
brochures, attendance at conferences, and other dissemination meth- 
ods. / 

• Items are sold at cost; the majority are under SIO, which increases 
their appeal. 
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HISTORICAL HtGHUGHTS 

r 

Several landmark events, affeciin$ sex discrimination in education pre- 
ceded the passage of the Wonienk Educational Equity Act in 1974, notably: 

1. The 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education, 
which outlawed racial segregation in public education. 

2. Tftte. V//. Civil Rights Act of J964, which prohibits discrimination in 
employment on grounds of race, color, religion, national origin, or sex, 

- (The Act was amended in 1972 to cover previously excluded employ- 
ment in educational institutions.) 

3. Title VI of that law, which prohibits discrimination in program re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance, but not on grounds of sex. 

4. Executhe Order 11246 (later modified and extended to coyer sex) 
which prohibits diiscrimination in employment under Federal con- 
tracts, including those heldby educational institutions. 

5. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which was patterned 
after Title VI and prohibits sex discrimination in education programs 
and activities receiving Federal financial assistance. 

6. A 1972 report by the Commissioner of Education Thsk Force on the 
Impact of Education Programs on Women, which documented perva- 
sive sex discrimination and sex role stereotyping at all levels of ' 
education. It stressed the need for action to overcome. the problem 
within the Office of Education and in the programs receiving Federal 
funds. 

Thus, when the House of Representatives and the Senate held hearings 
on WEEA in 1973 and 1974, there was already much information available 
concerning the problems faced by girls and women in education. In fact, the 
Task Force Report stated that: "mounting evidence makes ft clear that unequal 
treatment of the sexes is the rule in education, not the exception." 

The numerous witnesses included members of Congress of both parties, 
educators, women's organizations, women athletes, and concerned citizens. 
The wi^e-ranging testimony covered many aspects of sex bias, including: 

• discrimination in educational administration 

• sex role stereotyping in curricula and textbooks 

• discrimination in career counseling and testing 

• inequities in athletics and physical education 

• inequitable and stereotyped attitudes facing females in classrooms 

• a widespread need for assistance and know-how in overcoming these 
problems \ 
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Representative P^.tsy Mink (D.-Hawaii) and Senator Walter Mondale 
(D.-Minnesota) were the chief sponsors of WEEA, which l>ecame part^t^he 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1974. ^^^--^"^^^ 

When WEEA expired in 1978, Congress reauthoriaed ft with several 
changes. The most important was the addition ^Aier two " a program of as- 
sistance to local school districts and institutions in implerafenting Title IX. The 
authorization level was raisedJr0m1^3O to -^80 million. Rto. John Buchanan 
(R.-.Alabama) and Senator l)onald Riegle (D.-Michigan) #r^ the chief spon- 
sors. Jr^ 

Financial Frustrations. Appropriations for the WEEA program began at 
B6.25 million in FY 1976 and rose gradually to a "peak" of ^10 million in FY 
1980. In 1981 the new administration proposed no funds for FY 1982, a 2596 
rescission of FY 1981 fiinds, and asked that WEEA be included with many 
other education programs in a block grant to the states. Program supporters 
feared the loss of Ftederal leadership and the inefficiency of developing sex 
equity projects within each state (reinventing the wheel). With bipartisan 
backing, Congress chose to maintain. WEEA as a separate Federal program, al- 
though the authorization was reduced to iJ6 million. 

In the next two fiscal years, the administration proposed no money for 
WEEA, but each time Congress appropriated jS5.76 million. 

Administration. The program is administered by a small career staff in 
the Department of Education. In 1981 and 1982 the staff and program came 
under attack by the Heritage Foundation and the Consemitwe Digest. Alle- 
gations were made that the program was a "feminist network" and that the 
director was "... a monarch . . . imperiously guarding her fiefdom" who 
should be swiftly "dethroned." In 1982, the director was temporarily removed 
from her position at a critical time in the grant cycle. In September 1983, de- 
spite the objections raised in two joint Congressional committee hearings, the 
Department carried out a reorganization with drastic impact on the >yEEA 
program: • * 

• downgrading the office by four levels to the lowest bureaucratic level 
(called "Siberia" by a member of Congress); 

• reducing the staff from eight to five; 

• replacing specialists in sex equity with generalists lacking expertise m 
the sex equity field; 

• firing the experienced, nationally recognized program director. 
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THE NAnONAL illVISOIDr COUNCIL ON 
WOMEN'S EDUCmONAL PROGRAMS 

' '€S^^ ' 

• • 

As part of the Womenb Educational Equity Act, passed in 1974, Congress 
established the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs • 
(NAGWEP) with a inandate to; ^ 

• advise the Secretary of Education about equal educational oppor- 
tunities for women and girls; ^ 

• make recommendations concerning the administration of WEEA; 

• evaluate WEEA programs; 

• report to the President and Congress and disseminate information ' 
about the Gouncills activities. 

The Council is composed of seventeen persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate who are described as . . broadly < 
representative of the general public who, by virtue of their knowledge dr expe- 
rience, are versed in the role and status of women in American society/' TVv'o 
Federal officials also serve on the Council. Members serve for three-year over- 
lapping terms and elect their own chair. The Department of Education provides 
financial and administrative support for NACWEP, but also imposes a va riety of 
constraints on the Council's operations, including personnel, travcl,~aud pub- 
lications. _ , j * 

Prom President Gerald Ford^ initial appointees in 1975 through 1981, 
NACWEP members were laigely persons of national stature and experience in 
education and equity issues. They included, for example: * 

i 

• the chancellor of a state university system 
' •a state superintendent 6i schools 

• the president of a Catholic women's college 

• two directors of national projects on women's education 

The Council always included three or four men and several minority 
members. ' 

i 

During those years the Council met frequently in various places. Jho . 
meetings always included public hearings and participation by local citiz,cns 
and educators In addition, th^ Council: / 

^ visited many WEEA grantees' projects; 

• participated in WEEA project directors conferences; 

• testified, on request, at Congressional hearings on issues relating to sex 
equity in education; 
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• consulted with Education Department staff about program regulations 
affecting women; 

• made many recommendations to the Secretary of Elducation about 
WEEA and other education laws and programs; 

• maintained liaison with advocates of educational equity throughout the 
country, serving as a link ^between them and the educational public 
policy establishment in Washington; 

• prepared an annukl evaluation of the WEEA program operation. > 

In a 1977 review, of numerous advisory groups, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare accepted the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Education which sumra^^iaed the contributions of NAGWEP: 

I pi-opose that the National Advisory Council on Womenb Educational 
Programs be continued unchanged. Without question; this is one of the 
most productive and far-reaching councils in (the Office of Education. | 
The Council has ft nearly unlimited charge, to advise us on th6 specifics 
of the Womenfe Educational Equity Act and in general on all matters af- 
fecting the educational equity of women. Moreover, it is unique In 
speaking for over half of the population of our country. .... 

. . .'th6 Council has more than fulfilled its mandated functions, provid- 
ing national leadership in an area of great concern. In every area the , 
Council has entered— regulations, legislation, policy issues, surveys and ^ \^ • 
' 'o so on— it has made its impact upon the.policymakers in a/profound man- 
ner. As the evaluation concludes, were-tbis c6unclLnot-lii.existence, it 

ought to be.* , 
The Reagan Years. In mid-1982 a full slate of new members was appoint- 
ed to NAGWEP. They included several businesswomen, some teachers, and a 
number of political activists associated with such organizations as the Eagle 
Fbrum. There are no men and only two minority women on the Council. Their 
biographies reveal little or no background in educational etjuity or related is- 
sues'. ^ . ■ ■ I 

During the turbulent events^ of 1982-83 affecting wqhien's educational 
equity (lawsuits threatening Title IX, repeated attacks on /WEEA and its staff, 
the development of math-science education legislation, and appropriations 
battles), the Advisory Council was not seen or heard from. See appendix G for 
a summary ot the current NAGWEP activities. , 

The law directs the Council to advise and report on educational oppor- 
tunities for women and girls without reference to any administration's 
philosophy or legislative program: The Reagan-Appointed Council, however, has 
made clear its partisan viewpoint. For example, the chair stated: "We always 
have to maintain the Reagan philosophy ..." The Council's negative approach 
toward WEEA projects was Illustrated by a member who reported enthusiasti- 
cally on her visit to .a WEEA grantee, and then said, "I'm sorry, but I couldn't 
find anything to criticize!" 



Memorandum from Commissioner of Education, through the Assistant^cretary to 'he Secretary of HEW, 
April 7, 1977. 



NEW DIRECTIONS FOR WEEA 

Clearly, the Womenb Educatietial Equity Act has contributed significantly 
to progress toward the national goal of a quality education for women as well * 
as men. But it is equally dear— and fully understandable, in view of the enor* 
mity of the problems of sex bias in education— that much more remains to be 
done, the Federal role of providing leadership in this long term effort remains 
as crucial today as when Congress held the 1973 hearings which led to the 
passage of WBEA. iPhe experience and the tools derived from the eight years of 
the WBEA prograih will serve to shape a revised statute, designed to meet the 
current needs/» the educational system, our society, and especially the girls 
and women^o comprise a meyority of our population. 

On/ihe basis of these eight years of experience, what do we recommend 
for a revised Women^. Educational Equity Act? 

/ • i4n additional purpose should be included: ''to provide educational 
/ equity for racial and ethnic niinority women and disabled women and 
/ to overcome the additional discrimination which thev encounter in ed- 
ucation." V 

The current WEEA regulation recognizes this problem of "double jeopar- 
dy" and two of the fiv^ priority areas for the grant program relate to these 
groups; however, regulations can be changed by executive ac|ioti. A matter as 
important^as jthis requires the force of law. 

A number of WEEA grants have produced valuable products for and by 
minority and disabled women. In fact; one of the program^ greatest strengths 
and contributions' has been its focus on the multiple impact of race, sex, and 
disability bias. We must build on the experience of these grantees and make 
further progress toward meeting the needs of the women who suffer "double 
jeopardy" in our society. ' . ^ 

• The Act must be detailed and prescriptive to carry out the will of 
Congress. 

In recent years members of Congress — in both parties and both hou^'es — 
have expressed deep interest in many aspects of the WEEA program. Through 
oversight hearings, special General Accounting Office and Congressional. Re- 
search Service reports, correspoO''>cnce and meetings with department 
officials, and extensive constituenL contacts. Congress has become well in- 
formed about this small but sensitive program. Congress has repeatedly 
rejected administration proposals and objected to executive action^ affecting 
WEEA. Therefore, it is both feasible' and necessary for Congress to prescribe in 
detailed language the nature of the WEEA program. Among the issues which 
the statute should specify are the following: 

• Development of tools and tftrategies to achieve educational equity 
must continue to be supported. 

New and changing equity needs emerge. Just as the special needs of rural 
women and disabled women were not foreseen during the original WEEA hear- 
ings in 1973, so we can expect other problems to arise. For example, serious 
problems of equity in computer access and training arc coming to our atten- 
tion'] today. New research findings should be translated irlto classroom 
materials. 
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Furthermore, just as a commercial publisher continually produces new 
editions of existing books along with new publications, sWEEA needs to update 
some of its products and replace others with up to date models. 

• Dissemination of equity materials i9ust be emphasized in the statute. 

Congress will undoubtedly want to see increased "payoff from the seed 
money invested by WEBA since 1976. Both the existing and new equity prod- 
ucts must get into local communities and institutions— to the school boards, - 
teachers, parents, counselors, community colleges, displaced homemaker cen- 
ters, community based organizations, etc., .who can use the Federally-funded 
models to meet their locally determined needs. The WEEA Publishing Center 
has made a good start on a distributio'n program; the new statute should pro- 
vide for even greater emphasis on dissemination throughout the country. 

• Continuation of die lovs-cost policy for equity products is necessary. 

By selling WEEA products at cost, the Publishing Center has kept most 
prices under ^10. This has greatly helped the marketing effort and should be 
continued as a means of facilitating dissemination to local schools and com- 
munity groups. 

• The authorixa^an level for WEEA must be restored to the previous 
levej of ^80 million. 

The expanded program of distribu tion and assistance to local education 
agencies will require that funding be increasedlf the benenteof^EEA a'feta 
be' widely shared. That the several recent studies of American education rarely 
mention the special needs of over half of the student population shows how far 
we have to go to achieve equity. 

• Eligible applicants should include student and community groups, 
amon^ them diose with expertise in the needs of racial and ethnic mi- 
norities and of disabled persons. 

Even though these groups are now eligible, it is desirable to specify them 
because of the added purpose of WEEA. Eligibility should continue to be lim- 
ited to public and nonprofit agencies and individiials. 

. • Administrationt The Act should require that the program be ad- 
ministered by an OfAce responsible directly to the Assistant Secretary 
for Educational Research and Improvement; that the Director of the 
Office be an expert in educational equity and in the career Senior Ex- 
\ ecutive Service; and that an adequate staff, composed of persons with 
\ expertise in women^ educational equity, be assigned to the Office. 

Congress has detailed knowledge of the downgrading of the WEEA pro- 
gram and its staff. There is precedent for this type of specificity in the 
Vocational Education Act. 
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■ L •' ' ' 

• The National Advisory Council on }^bnwnk Educational Programs 
section of the Act needs revision. 

Membership should specify several categories, as does the Vo- 
cational Education Act for its Council, in order to assure expertise 
and diversity: 

a. Persons with experience in sex equity activities ^ elemen- 
tary, secondary, postsccondary, vocational, and adult 

• education; 

b. Persons representative of and sensitive to the educational 
needs of minority and disabled women; 

c. Students; 

d. Persons of both sexes; 

Demonstrated commitment to the purposes of the Act should 
be required of all appointees. 

♦ * 

Tkrms of members should continue to be for three years and 
overlapping to provide for continuity and stability in Council func- 
tioning. 

Mandate should specify the following duties: 

a. Advise the President and Congress about educational 
needs and opportunities for girls and women. The present 
requirement that the Council merely "report" to them is 
inadequate. Advice would include legislative recommenda- 
tions when appropriate. 

b. Oversee the emluatUm of the WEEA program. The present 
directive that the Council evaluate WEEA projects is not 
appropriate or feasible for an advisory council. 

c. Advise the Secretary qf Education about the administra- 
tion of WEEA, including broad allocation of funds and the 
selection o/prograrn priorities. This would not involve the 
Council in the awarding of grants and contracts, but would 
go beyond the present weak directive to "recommend crite- 
ria for the establishment of program priorities." 

d. Advise all Federal agencies which have education pro- 
grams concerning aspects of those programs which affect 
women^ and girls* needs and opportunities.Federal sup- 
port of education is not limited to the Department of 
Education, so it is important for the Council to advise 
other agencies about sex equity in their education pro- 
grams. , 

c. Disseminate ir\formation ctmcemitig the Gouncills work. 
The continuation of this directive in the statute authorizes 
an important public education function by the Council. 

The reauthorization of WEEA is an opportunity for Congress to improve 
the composition and directives of the Advisory Council on the basis of eight 
years of experience, so that future Councils can be of greater scr\'ice to Con- 
gress, the public, and the cause of women's educational equity. 
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Appendix A 
THE ACT 

The Women's Educational Equlty^Act (P.L 95-561) 

4 • 

SHORTTrniE: PURPOSE 

Sec. 931 (a) This part may be dted as the "Women's Educational Equity Act of 
1978." 

(bKD The Congtesi finds and dedaies that educational programs in the United 
States, as presently conducted, are frequently inequiteble «i such proframs relate to 
women and frequently limit the fuU participation of aU individuals in American 
society* 

(2) it is the puipose of this part to provide educational equity for women in the 
United States and to provide financial assistance to enable educational agencies and 
institutions to meet the leqiiirements of title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. 

(c) As used in this part, the term "Council** means the National Advisory Council 
on Women's Educational Programs. 

GRANT AND CONTRACT AUIHORnY 

Sec. 932 (a) The Commissioner is authorized io make gran» to, and enter into 
contracts with, public agencies, private non-profit agencies, organizations, and 
institutions, including student and community groups, and indhiduals, for activities 
designed to achieve the purpose of this part at aU levels of education, including 
preschool, elementary and secondary education, higher education, and adult 
education. The activities may include - 

(1) demonstntiof . J^lopmental, and dissemination activities of national, state- 
wide, or general slgnifiMmee, induding - 

(A) the development and evaluation of curricula, textbooks, and other educa- 
tional materials related to educational equity; 

(B) model preserrice and inservice training programs for educational pereonnel 
with special emphasis on programs and activities designed to provide educational 
equity; 

(C) research and development activities designed to advance educational equity; 

(D) guidance and counseling activities, including the development of nondiscrim- 
inatory tests, designed to insure educational equity ; 

(E) educational activities to increase opportunities for adult women, including 
continuing educational activities and programs for underemployed and unemployed 
women; and 
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(F) the expansion and improvement of educational programs and activities for 
women in vocational education, career education, physical education, and educ&^ 
tional' administration; and * 

(2) assistance to eligible entities to pay t portion of the costs of the 
establishment and operation,* for a period of not to exceed two years,< of special 
programs and projects of local significance to provide equal opportunities for both 
sexes, including activities listed in paragraph <1), activities incident to achiev&ig 
compliance with title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, and other special 
activities designed to achievji the purposes of this part. 

Not less than 75 per centum of funds used to support activities covered by 
paragraph (2) shall be used for awards to local educational agencies. 

(b) Por|ach fiscal year, the Commissioner shaU use $1S,000,000 from the ftinds 
available under this part '.o support activities described tbi paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a). Any funds in excess of $15,000,000 available under this part shall be 
used to support activities described in paragraph (2) of subsection (t). 

« 

APPUCATION; PARTICIPATION 

Sec. 933. (a) A grant may be made, and a contract may hi entered into, under 
this part only upon application to the Commissioner, at such time, in such form, and 
containing or accompanied by such information u the Commissioner may prescribe. 
Each such application shall - ' 

(1) provide that the program or activity for which assistance is sought will be 
administered by or under the supervision of the applicant; 
^ (2) describe a program for canying out one or more of the purposes set forth in 
section 932(a) wiiich holds promise of making a substantial contribution toward, 
attaining such purposes; and 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which insure adequate evaluation of the 
activities intended to be carried out under the application; 

(b) Nothing in this part shall be construed as prohibiting men and boys from 
participating in any programs or activities assisted under this part. 

SMALL GRANTS 

Sec. 934. In addition to the authority of the Commissiondr under section 932, 
the Commissioner shall carry out a program of small grants (as part of the grant 
program administered under section 972 (aKD). not to exceed $25,000, each, in 
order to support innovative approaches to achieving the purposes of this part; and 
for that purpose the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to public and private 
nonprofit agencies and to individuals. 
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CRITBUA AND PRIORITIES 

r 

1 - ■ • ■ 

' Sec. 93S. The Commiuioner shall esUblish criteria and priorities for awatds 
under this part to insure that available ftinds are used for programs that most 
efTeetively will aehievf the puipoees of this part. Thoie criteria and priorities shall be 
promulgated in accordance with section 431 of the Gcnenl Education Provision 
Act. 

NATION AL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON ^ 
WOMEN'S EDUATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 936 (a) There is established in the Office of Education a National Advisory 
Council on Women*s Educational Programs. The Council shall be compoMid of - 

(1) seventeen individuals, some of whom shaU be students, and who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among individuals, broadly representative of the general public who, by virtue of 
their knowledge or experience, are versed in the role and status of women in 
American society; » 

(2) the staff Director of the Ovil Rights Commission; 

(3) the Director of the Women's Bureau of ihe Department of Labor; and 

(4) the Director of the Women's Action Program of the Departm^t of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. « 

The Council shall elect its own Chairperson from among the memben described in 
paragraph (1). 

; (b) The term of office of such member of the Council appointed un^er paragraph - 
( 1) of subsection (a) shall be three years, except that - 

( 1 ) the members fint appointed under such clause shall Krve as designated by the 
President, six for a term of one year, five for a term of two.years, and six for a term 
of three yean, and 

(2) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his or her predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder 0^ «uch term. 

(c) The Council shaU - 

(1) advise' the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and the Commissioner on matters 
relating to equal educational opportunities for women and policy matters relating to 
the administration of this part; 

(2) make recommendations to the Commissioner with respect to the allocation of 
any funds pursuant to this part, including criteria developed to insure an appropriate 
geographical distribution of approved programs and projects throughout the Nation; 

(3) recommend criteria for the establishment of program priorities; ' 

(4) make such reportt as the Council determines appropriate to the President and 
the Consress on the activities of the Council; and 
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(S) disieminale information cbncemlng th« MtivitiM of the Council under this 
put. » 

(d) The provisions of part D of the Ceheral Education Provisions Act shall apply 
with respect to the Council eiUblished under this subsection. 

REPORT 

Sec. 937. The Commissioner is directed, not later than September 30, 1^0,^ 
1982. and 1984, to submit to the Pkesideht and the Congress and to the Council a 
report setting forth the programs and activities assisted under this part, and to 
provide for the distribution of this report to all iiicerested groups and Individuab, 
including the Congress, from ftmds authorized under this part After receiving the 
report from the Commissioner, the Council shall evaluate the progrvn and projects 
assisted under this part and include such evahiation in its annual report. 

AirraORIZAlix^ OF APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec. 938. For the purpose of carrying out this part there ai^ authorized to be 
appropriated $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1980, and each of the three succeeding 
fiscal yean. 

OMNIBUS BUDGET IQSOONCZLZATZON ACT OP 1981 (PL 97-35) 

Sftc. 513(1) (3) The total aauunt of appropriaticM to curxy out... 
such Act shall not axcsod $6,000,000 for aaoh.of the f ileal years 
1982, 1983, and 1984. 



To obtain further informaj^on or obtain WEEA products, contact the 
WEEA Publishing Genter^'Educational Development Center, Inc., 55 
Chapel St., Newton, MA 02160 or 800-225-3088. 
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ADDITIONAL StlMMAItlES OF WEEA 

:.#tto|ECT$. . 

NATIONAL TITLE IX GRASSROOTS ACTION - operating in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Maryland, Ohio, ^nsylvania, and Wisconsin 
Project on Equal Educatk>n Rights (PEER), Washington, DC 

The project was organized in two large urban centers, in four small to 
medium-sized cities, and in one rural county. The objective of the proj- 
ect was to encourage or expand educational opportunities for both girls 
and boys, through the efforts of community groups, composed mainly of 
parents with children ii) the local public schools. 

PEER first developed a manual outlining the steps for creating a viable 
community group. It offered advice on strategy, publicity, outreach and 
research. The community groups iield tested the manual and received 
additional technical assistance from the PEER staff. 

Each community group defined its own objective and strategy, but the 
primary goal of all groups was to increase parental involvement in local 
education. . 

The project demonstrated that parents all at^er the country can effect ^ 
change in their local school systems. The products developed by PEER 
provided the instruction and resdurces parents need to secure equal edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES IN POSTSEGQNDARY INSTITUTIONS 
Georgia State University 
Montana State University . 

Two WEEA projects developed strategies to bring women's studies— the • 
• ' rapidly growing new scholarship on women in many academic disci- 
plines—into the mainstream university curriculum. 

Georgia State University (GSU) was funded to design and host a highly 
successful conference titled "A Fabric of Our Own Making: Southern 
Scholars on Women." The objective was to create a network of people in- 
terested in integrating research on women in six broad categories into 
the curriculum at their institutions. The papers are being published to 
widen the "ripple effect" of the conference, which received two awards for 
excellence. Participants reported that they gained valuable new knowl- 
edge along with increased awareness of the needs for women's studies and 
balanced curricula. For example, one faculty member said: "I was forced 
to consider and to reconsider how I was teaching my courses. I was stim- 
ulated to speak out forcefully within the department to encourage others 
to begin to integrate women into their courses." Another stated: "I re- 
turned to my home institution more determined than ever to work 
toward gender-balancing in my own courses first and then in the curric- 
ulum as a whole." 

Montana State University (MSU), after losing a class action sex discrimi- 
nation suit, obtained a two-year WEEA grant for its project, "Seeking 
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Women^ Equity Through Curriculum Reform." Forty faculty members 
from seven colleges received stipends for fheir participation in training 
and development of research and materials for curriculum reform. The 
Aeld testing of new and revised courses met some negative as well as 
positive responses from 2,000 students. Faculty approaches were ana- 
lyzed to improve the acceptability of the sex equity emphasis. Male and 
female sex roles were both explored. 

Most of the participating faculty reported behavioral changes such as . 
greater attention to nontraditional students, inclusion of nontraditipnal 
role models, and modification of language. ^ 

A ripple effect of the WEEA project was the receipt of funds from the ' 
Flmd for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to disseminate the 
MSU model to ten regional colleges and universities which undertook 
' their own projects to integrate content on women into their curricula. 

MINORITY GIRLS AND WOMEN 
St. P^ul Public Schools 
St. Paul, MN 

Two WEEA grants were received to develop multimedia curriculum mate- 
rials for elementary and secondary levels and the strategics to enable 
teachers to integrate information on minority women into their regular 
classroom curriculum. 

The project director worked with local school district teachers and edu- 
cators and education majors at a local university to develop five slide 
tape/sound film strips on Americans womcn^df color-~Amcrican Indians, 
Asian-Americans, Hispanics, and Blacks— along with a teacher inscrvice 
workshop guide, a resource guide, curriculum packets, and an annotated 
bibliography. 

Materials were tested and evaluated by workshop participants and by 
testing cognitive and attitude changes' in the students. Teachers rated the 
inservice workshop highly in terms of usefulness and interest. A one-year 
follow-up evaluation on the teachers who participated Indicated they had 
experienced a change in their perspective on the history and social con- 
ditions of minority women. 

CHINESE AMERICAN WOMEN 
Chinese Cultural Foundation 
San Francisco, CA 

Nearly 150 years of Chinese-American women's history was chronicled. A 
major exhibition was held in San Francisco, August through October 
1983; The exhibition and catalogue of photographs and illustrations de- 
tailed the lives, struggles, and achievements of Chinese American women 
since 1834 with special emphasis on the pioneers throughout the years 
who, amidst hardships and discrimination, made important contributions 
to their communities and society at large. 

The previously undocumented and unknown history of Chinese American 
wcmen is now available for the public at large and for incorporation into 
classroom curricula. Chinese-American girls, and all minority girls, now 
have role models. 

Z7 



MATH. SCIENCE ANI> ENGINEERING 

TWO projects were lunded to help 8th grade girls understand the impor- 
unoe of studying math and science in order ta have wide career options 
' in the future. This is a crucial time to help girls avoid "math ^lety. 
The University of Oklahoma developed MATHCO to increase students' 
understanding of the relevance of math to their lives. It consists of a ^ 
teacher inservice guide, pre md post tests, five curriculum units, six ca- 
reer sM charts depicting math related careers, and "ve audio c^^^ 
presentations. These axe among the best sellers at the WBBA Publishing 
Center. Pre and post test scores show significant improvement,,especially 
for girls. Schools in ten states participated in the testing and validation of 
the MATHCO products. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science was funded to 
prepare three career information booklets in English and Spanish. Titled 
"Scientific and Tfechnical Careers: Information and Inspiration for Minor- 
ity Girls," the booHlets include photographs of and interviews with 
minority women scientists, as well as material on prerequisite high 
school courses, college and graduate education, employment oppor- 
tunities and a reference list. 

Purdue University developed a program titled "Putting It All Tbgether" to 
help women engineering students overcome their limited preparation, in 
comparison with menb background. The program includes hands-on ex- 
perience in a special laboratory, counseling, and role model lectures to 
broaden career planning. The program was successful in closing the gap 
in information and in improving the retention rate for the women who 
participated. 

Major elements of the program have been institutionalized at Purdue. 
Some parts have been updated and expanded. It has been widely dissem- 
inated, not only through the WEEA Publishing Center, but through 
lectures by the Purdue staff, articles, and a slide tape show. 

WOMEN'S INFORMATION SERVICE FOR EDUCATldN NEEDS 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Murfreesboro, TN 

Two six-week workshoj^ for adults to improve their basic skills in read- 
ing, writing, math, how to study and assertiveness were designed to help 
the community Participants were 75.5% female, 24.5% male, 26.4% Black, 
5% foreign and 2% handicapped. 

The success of the program is apparent from both statistics and reactions 
of enthusiastic participants. Eighty-five per cent of those who took the 
high school equivalency test passed it on the first try Fifty-two per cent 
of those who finished the workshop entered college. There were dramatic 
gains in reading and vocabulary Students commented on their increased 
self confidence, improved study habits, and skills in math and writing. 
The project director developed such good rapport with local industries 
that personnel directors of several companies continued to call her about 
job openings. 
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Appendix C 



WHJKt IS THE 1982-1983 RECORD OF THE 
NmONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS? 

The Council is directed to advise the Secretary of Education and Con- 
gress about equal educational opportunities for women and girls. (See pag^ 21 
for more details on the Gouncilk mandate.) 

What have been the activities and accomplishments of the Advisory ' 
Council since appointment of new members in mid-1982 and their selection of 
newstaff? 

1. The Advisory Council has foiled to monitor the Federal Government^ 
policies and actions in the crucially important area of Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, Executive Orders 11246 and 11250, Title VII of the Civil. 
Rights Act, and the Equal Pay Act. 

• The Adviaory Council took no action concerning the Grove City law- 
suit which is crucial to Title IX, despite equity advocates' stro^ng 
pressure on the administration to maintain a broad interpretation in its 
Supreme Court brief. 

• The Advisory Council took no acti on in relation to the Justice De- 
partmentk inaction in the Richmond case which severely limits the 
scope of Title IX coverage. 

• The Advidoty Council took no action cdncerning the Vice President's 
Task Force on Regulatory Reform, which targeted the Title IX regulation 
on intercollegiate athletics and the sexual harassment guidelines of the 
Equal Ejmployment Opportunity Commission. 

• The Advisory Counctil took no action on proposed Department of Edu- 
cation moves to exempt student loans from Title IX coverage. 

• The Advisory Council has not examined current enforcement proce- 
dures for Title IX, procedures which have been criticized by supporters 
of womenb educational equity and which are also the subject of court 
proceedings. . 

• In inreviotts years , the Advisory Council actively monitored all Federal 
activities and policies which would affect educational equity, met with 
appropriate officials and advocates, and niade many formal recommen- 
dations concerning these issues. (See Annual Reports, 1975-1982). 

2. The Advisory Council has foiled to support WEEA against several 
moves to weaken it, although WEEA is central to the Councills mission. 

• The Council was not consulted anrf did not become imH)li3€d in the 
reori^nissation and reduction in force which led to the reduction of 
the istaff from eight to five, the replacement of expert staff by general- 
ists lacking experience in women's equity, and the ^ring of the career 
director. 

■; id 
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• The Council did not festfJV at either of the two Congressional joint 
subcommittee hearings on the reorganization and RIF. 

• The Council did not onvose the administration's request for sero 
funding of WEEA or the rescission of existing appropriations. 

3. The Advisory Council has faUed to advise on other legislation of im- 
portance to educational equity for women and girls. 

•i T/ie Ad'i»isorv Counoil has not examined or taken a stand on impend- 
ing vocaHanal education legislation which would seriously affect 
i opportunities for women and girls. 

• The Administration has proposed eliminating provisions of the voca- 
tional education law which would require state action to meet the 
cpooiai npp.4c nf wnniAn, hiif the Advisorv Gouncil luts never had this , 

item on its agenda 

• Previously , the Advisory Council monitored vocational education, held 
heariniis , published extensive reports, and made numerous recom- 
mendations on the subject to the Secretary. 

• Pre%n(msh . the Advisory Council monitored vocational education, held 
hearings , miblished extensive reports, and made numerous recom-^^ 
niendations on the subject to the Secretary. 

• Despite its alleged interest in improving opportunities for girls and 
^ women in matkematic^ and science , the Advisory Gouncil failed to 

comrnunicate to the Administration any recommendations concerning 
special attention to females in currently pending legislation. 

r 

4. The Advisory Gouncil views itself primarily as a supporter of the Pres- 
ident and is reluctant to take any stand that would oppose the Administration. 

• The Advisory Council claims that the adn^nistration's proposed budget 
for upgrading math and science instruction was in response to the Ad- 
visory Council's recommendation, even though the ttromsal had no 
focus on teomen and Srls , . ^ 

• The Advisory Council's annual report quoted the President's words on 
equity for women as being responsive to the Council although his 
stieech failed to mention edueatiotu 

• Previous A dvisory Councils had often ovDosed the policies and actions 
of the administrations which had appointed them, when these policies 
and actions were viewed as harmful to educational equity for women 
and girls. t 

5. The Advisory Council has held no hearings whatsoever to receive in- 
put from the public concerning educational equity issues. Previous Councils 
held numerous hearings around the country and in Washington to obtain in- 
formation about vocational education, rural ^omen, displaced homemakers, 
intercollegiate athletics, ethnic and minority Women, counseling, etc. 

J 
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6. The Advisory GounclU staff has limited or no expertise on women's ' 
educational equity or with legislation, resulting in inappropriate Council ac- 
tion. 

• Staff made a recommendatioiflivhich was approved by the Council and 
transmitted to the President and Secretary which was in viotation of 
several statutes . They recommended that WEEA funds be used for 
scholarships for girls to study math in ignorance of the fact that WEEA 
prohibits exclusion of men and boys. 

• The Council voted to eliminate all indirect costs for WEEA grants. 

• They and the staff did not underst{^|d that Jhe regulation on such costs 
covers all Education Department programs, and in any event, is not 
within the scope of the Councirs mandate, educational equity. 

• The Executive Director had testified in Congress, prior to her appoint- 
ment to the staff, ggatn^t an appronriation for WEEA 

• No training was given to members before they visited WEEA grant and 
contract sites for. evaluation purposes. In contrast, the former Advisory 
Council provided specialized training prior to all site visits. 

7. Publications: 

c 

• The sole mblication of the Advisory Council in 18 months, apart from 
a combined mandatory annual and WEEA evaluation report, is a short 
list of Federal offices that deal with women's opportunities. Although 
useful, this publication does not contribute to educational equity, the 
Council's mandate. ' ' 

• Previousbf , the Advisory Council averaged three smcial reports a year, 
based on extensive research and hearings. They were widely dissemi- 
nated and contributed to significant areas of educational equity for 
women and girls. In addition, the Council published separate annual 
and WEEA evaluation reports. 

8. Tfestimony: * \ * 

• Because of its inaction and lack of expertise the National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Programs is no lonHer-souHht out for 
testimony by Coniiressional commitlees . 
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CHARACTERISmS OF WEEA PRODUCTS 
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THE NAmim ODAIIIION lOE lONEN AND GlillS IN EDUCAnON 

¥ 

Amerioan Alliance for Healthy Physioai Education and Recreation 
American Association ol Community fie Junior Colleges 
Amerioan Association of ScV<oor Administrators 
American Association of University Professors \ ^ 
American Association of University Women. 

American Civil Liberties Union » <. 

American Gounc.ll on Education . 

American Educational Research Association 

American Federation of State, County & Municipal Employees 

American Home Economics Association ■ ^" . 

American Personnel and Guidance Association . 

American Psychological Association 

American Sociological Association 

Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women 

Association for Women in Science. ^ 

Council of Chief State School Officers ^ 

The Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc. 

The Federal Education Project, Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 

Federation of Organizations for Professional Women - 

Girl Scouts of the U,S.A. 

Girls Clubs of America, Inc. ■ * . 

League of Women \bters of the U.S. • , 

Lulac National Education Service Centers 

National Association for Girls^and Women in Sports 

National Association for Woinen Deans, Administrators and Counselors 

National Association of Commissions for Women 

National Association of State Universities and Und-^rant Colleges 

National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, Inc. 

National Coalition of Independent College and University Students 

National Commission on Working ^omen 

National Council' of Jewish Women 

National Council of Negro Women 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc. 

National Organization for Women 

National Womenk Law Center 

National Womenis Political Caucus 

National Womenis Studies Association 

Project on Equal Education Rights of the NOW LDEF ^ 

Project on the Status end Education of Women. Association of American College 

Southern Coalition for Edu<ii^tiona! Equity 

United Church Board for Homeland Ministries 

United States Student Association/National Student Educational Fund 

Wumcnb College Coalition ' 

Womcn^ Equity Action League • 

WomertVi Legal Defense FUnd 

Wider Opportunities for Women, Inc. * 
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